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are arranged head to head, roof lighting is not of such great importance, and
the maximum natural light should be obtained by means of windows placed
in the walls. Moreover., sunlight, because of its well-known germicidal
properties, should be freely admitted into the building. There is no^ maxi-
mum standard for light, but arrangements should be made in the design for
a minimum of at least 3 square feet of window space per cow, while a window
area equal to one-tenth of the floor space is to be preferred. It is impossible
to have too much natural light, but it must be emphasised that roof lighting
is of considerably more value than that obtained from windows placed in the
walls. Such roof light is free from obstruction by adjoining buildings, walls
or trees, especially in winter mornings and evenings when it is particularly
necessary to obtain all the light possible. With corrugated asbestos roofs,
corrugated Perspex sheets provide adequate lighting and are suitable in
every way for this purpose.
Artificial Light. Whilst natural light is available during a considerable
portion of the day, it is not possible to carry out all cowshed operations in
winter by its aid. It is therefore necessary to consider the provision of
adequate artificial lighting. What is adequate in one district where no
electricity is available could under no circumstances be considered sufficient
where such supply was to hand. Electricity is the ideal foundation for all
mechanical aids to the production of clean milk. It is labour-saving,
hygienic and all the various requirements for the production and distribution
of milk may be carried out with its aid, including milking, cooling and
sterilisation. The National Grid System of distributing electricity has made
great strides, and it is one of the professed aims of those in charge of the
scheme to provide cheap light and power for all agricultural areas. When
this scheme is finally completed, it is hoped that the majority of
agricultural communities may find themselves in the fortunate position of
being able to obtain what may be definitely stated to be the best type of
artificial lighting, with the added advantages of ample power for driving
machinery. Electric lighting is clean, comparatively trouble-free, and, by
the provision of suitable lamps properly placed, can supply all the light
necessary for work in the cowshed at any time of the day or night. It should
be stated, however, that a cheap installation is liable to be dangerous and
more costly in the end. As with natural lighting, the maximum artificial
light should be placed at the hindquarters of the cows. Fluorescent lighting
is now becoming widely used, not only in dairies, but also in cowsheds. It
is economical in use and gives a good, powerful light, so essential when
milking operations are in progress.
It is a deplorable fact that there are still many farms in our rural areas
where no electricity is available, this being generally the prerogative of the
suburban and semi-urban farmer. It is regrettable, too, that over 60 per
cent, of all farms in the country are still not supplied with electricity. This
is due to apathy on the part of many former power companies, the regula-
tions regarding overhead cables, the high charges which may be incurred in
connecting the farm to the grid, and the cost of the current. Assistance in
the provision of electricity to certain types of farms is provided by the Hill
Farming Act, 1946. It is hoped that the Central Electricity Board will
bring about an improvement, but until this occurs farmers will be well
advised to consider the question of producing their own electric current by
means of one of the many proprietary plants to be obtained for this purpose.
A modern Diesel-engined generating plant will produce electricity at an all-in